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Abstract 

Hong Kong’s universities have been attracting non-local students to diversify the overall student mix and 
enhance internationalism in higher education. Mainland Chinese students have become the largest non-local 
student source in this Western-style higher education sector. The diversity of student body together with the 
promotion of multicultural experience has created major concerns about provision of high quality learning and 
teaching. Studies show there have been potential peer interaction obstacles between local and mainland students 
due to different social, cultural and educational backgrounds. However, research on the role of teachers in 
facilitating peer interaction is limited. This paper reports an investigation on how teaching strategies used in the 
English Department had an impact on enhancing peer interactions in the university classroom context. 
Classroom observation containing textual descriptions and numeric interpretations was used. Solutions were 
recommended to improve the multicultural learning environment in Hong Kong and other universities with 
diverse student cohorts. 

Keywords: higher education, pedagogy and curriculum, teaching strategies, English studies, cultural diversity, 
classroom interaction 

1. Introduction 

The increasing growth of economic globalization has been fastening pace of internationalisation of higher 
education in Hong Kong that aims to become a regional education hub with the international reputation. In the 
decade since the handover, Hong Kong’s universities have increasingly been attracting non-local students to 
diversify the overall student mix and enhance internationalism of higher education. As a result of growth of 
internationalisation and localisation, Mainland Chinese students, attracted by the strengths of the Hong Kong 
higher education sector such as good worldwide academic rakings, a place where the East meets the West, 
multicultural and multilingual environment and geographic proximity, have become the majority of non-local 
component in Hong Kong higher education (University Grants Committee-UGC, 2010). In spite of a rapid social 
change and close connections to Chinese education system, Hong Kong still more or less maintains a 
British-style higher education which is reflected by the fact that English is used as the medium of instruction and 
Western-oriented pedagogy is widely adopted. The diversity of student body together with the promotion of 
multicultural experience for students for both local and non-local students has created one of the major concerns 
about provision of high quality teaching and learning in Hong Kong’s universities. Therefore these students are 
of interests to many academics who are facing new challenges of learning and teaching in Hong Kong. 

In Western educational settings, Chinese background students’ overseas study experiences are examined by 
many studies (e.g., Hsieh, 2012; Su, 2006; Zhang, 2005). However, seldom do studies identify the differences in 
learning between Chinese-background students of various nationalities and ethnicities (Smith, 2001; Thao & Li, 
2006). For example, Snider (2005) viewed Chinese-backgrounds students from Mainland China, Kong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Indonesia as a big homogenous group without considering their different social, 
cultural and educational backgrounds. Literature supports students’ cultural assumptions and prior educational 
experience can impact their conceptions of learning and expectations of their lectures in the host academic 
institutional context (Sit & Chen, 2010). It is essential for teachers to understand their learner behaviors, attitudes 
to learning and interaction pattern so as to facilitate classroom interactions. 

In Hong Kong’s Western-Style higher education, research of learning and teaching are concerned with either 
Hong Kong Chinese background students or Mainland Chinese background students, but not a comparison of the 
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two sub-cultural groups. These studies have challenged the stereotypes of the ways Hong Kong students engage 
in the process of learning (Dahlin & Watkins, 2000; Watkins & Biggs, 2001). Some studies have explored the 
adaptations of Mainland Chinese students to the universities in Hong Kong, including their acculturation 
experience (Zeng, 2006) and shift English learning strategy use (Gao, 2007b). However, only a few have paid 
attention to the both groups of Hong Kong Chinese and Mainland Chinese students in terms of interaction (Lam, 
2006; Sit & Chen, 2010). 

When Lam (2006) explored the adjustment experience of a group of Mainland undergraduate students at a 
university in Hong Kong, she found evidence that the adjustment of the host group to the Mainland fellow 
students was as difficult as that of the sojourning group. She examined the reciprocal adjustment between the 
host group of Hong Kong students and sojourning group of Mainland Chinese students by analysing their 
different social and cultural perspectives and perceptions of learning. Nevertheless, there are at least two 
questions remained for a further investigation although her study has revealed that positive peer interaction 
should be better enhanced between the local and Mainland students: 

First, are English language background and language proficiency contributing problems with interaction? The 
linguistic facility of the host group and the sojourning group need further exploration. The previous secondary 
education they received under the language policies put forward by respective governments should be taken into 
consideration. Their levels of proficiency in both English and Chinese might be analysed in relation to 
communication and classroom interaction. Second, Lam placed herself with both groups of students to observe 
the interactional behaviors, but she did not examine the role of a teacher who should facilitate interaction. In 
addition to cultural and linguistic influences on learning, pedagogy is another significant contributor to student 
interaction. If appropriate, effective teaching activities had been used, the difficulties in interaction revealed by 
Lam might have been reduced. An effective teacher should provide solutions to overcome the difficulties in 
order to promote student learning and classroom interaction. 

To conduct the project in a manageable way, this study attempted to examine the role of a teacher in enhancing 
positive interaction between Mainland Chinese and Hong Kong students because the full-time Mainlanders have 
comprised of the bulk of the non-local recruits (UGC, 2010). Diverse learners should be encouraged to engage in 
teaching activates that are more likely to lead to quality learning and cross-cultural communication. Effective 
teaching strategies should accommodate diverse learners and enhance classroom interaction (Killen, 2007; 
Westwood, 2008). Although language teaching methods for Special Purposes have long been discussed 
(Kumaravadivelu, 2005; Richards & Rogers, 2001), there is limited research on discipline-based study in English 
to date (Sit & Chen, 2010). This study sought to contribute to literature on inclusive teaching strategies in 
English studies. 

2. Research Methods 

Classroom observation, one of the salient techniques of an ethnography approach, was used to capture a holistic 
overview of the context from the inside through observing learning and teaching in the contemporary context of 
Hong Kong’s universities and to examine how Mainland Chinese and local Hong Kong students behaved and 
interacted with each other when engaging in class activities. Observation enabled the researcher to obtain a 
first-hand experience with participants, record anything that occurs, notice any unusual aspects, and explore 
topics that participants may feel uncomfortable discussing (Creswell, 2007). By stepping into everyday life of 
individuals or groups, the researcher took field notes which described the situation and events in an unstructured 
or semi-structured way. Observations could provide the researcher with a general picture of how teachers taught, 
how students responded, and to what extent students interacted with each other. Both teachers’ and students’ 
behaviours could be witnessed. Since the researcher is trilingual (she speaks Chinese Mandarin, Cantonese and 
English) and bicultural (she has lived in Hong Kong and on the Mainland), an ethnographical investigation could 
take advantage of the researcher’s linguistic ability and cultural awareness. 

This study was conducted at the English department, the Hong Kong Institute of Education (HKIEd), the only 
UGC-funded institution dedicated solely to teacher education in Hong Kong. It has witnessed a substantial 
increase of Mainland students enrolled in the program of pre-service teacher training of English in the institution 
and accounted for approximately 98% of the total non-local student population in the academic year of 2010/11 
(UGC, 2011). Currently, there are a large number of Hong Kong and Mainland Chinese students studying in the 
institute. The focus placed exclusively at English department is also an advantage of avoiding too much 
discrepancy between the two groups of students’ English proficiency. 

The observation lasted five weeks covering the teaching programs listed in the class timetable. In total eleven 
classes by seven teachers were visited. The lessons were normally two to three hours of lectures and tutorials for 
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the students from Year One to Year Three. An observational protocol for recording on-site field notes was used. 
The observation manual addressed two content areas based on the teaching activities: background information 
and classroom interaction including teacher-student and student-student interactions. After each observation, the 
recorded notes were sent to teachers to check whether the class activities and student engagement were accurate 
so that validity could be assured and subjectivity could be at least lessened if not prevented. 

3. Study Results 

The observations were conducted in a purposeful and careful manner. Teaching activities and peer interactions 
were recorded in accordance with the timeline of the lesson. Table 1 provides a summary of the number of 
lessons and the observed courses in English studies: 


Table 1. Summary of Lesson Observations and Courses at HKIEd 


No. of Teachers 

No. of lessons 

Courses 

Course Type 

Grade Level 

T’l 

2 

Literary Studies 

Tutorial 

Yr. 1 & 2 

T’2 

2 

Advanced English Proficiency through the 
Media & Developing Oracy 

Lecture-tutorial session 

Yr 1 in-service 

English teachers 

T’3 

2 

Adolescent Literature in the ESL Classroom 

Lecture 

Yr. 2 

T’4 

2 

ELT curriculum 

Tutorial 

Yr. 2 

T’5 

1 

Secondary ELT Methods: Developing Oracy 

Skills 

Lecture-tutorial session 

Yr. 3 

T’6 

1 

Psycholinguistics and Second Language 
Acquisition 

Tutorial 

Yr. 2 

T’7 

1 

Drama Workshop 

Lecture-tutorial session 

Yr. 2 


Courses at HKIEd typically involved a combination of lectures and tutorials. The observed language education 
of undergraduate programs included modules such as literacy development (e.g., L2 literacy and adolescent 
literature), language curriculum (e.g., ELT curriculum and syllabus design and management), spoken interaction 
(e.g., learning and teaching of oral language skills in the L2), psycholinguistics (SLA and language classroom 
interaction), and drama (e.g., drama workshop). After examining the observation notes, at least two main 
categories of findings emerged: student engagement in different teaching activities and classroom interaction 
including teacher-student and peer-peer interactions. The following section analyses data gathered from 
observations. 

3.1 Student Engagement in Teaching Activities 

The observation scores presented in Table 2 indicate the extent of student engagement during teaching activities 
that were identified and clarified by the lecturers afterwards based on Killen’s (2007) taxonomy of teaching 
practices. The scores were calculated based on the five-point rating scale from 1 (no engagement) to 5 (very high 
engagement). It also provides means and standard deviation for student engagement data. 


Table 2. Means and Standard Deviation for Student Engagement during Teaching Activities 


Engagement during Teaching Activities 

Mean 

SD 

Direct Instruction(DI) 

4.09 

1.14 

Class Discussion(CD) 

3.45 

1.13 

Small Group Work (SGW) 

4.64 

0.50 

Cooperative Learning (CL) 

2.73 

1.85 

Problem Solving (PS) 

2.18 

1.72 

Student Research (SR) 

1.18 

0.60 

Performance Activities (PA) 

3.55 

1.44 
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As shown above, the mean scores indicated that students were highly engaged during the teaching activities such 
as direct instruction, small group work, classroom discussion, and performance activities. The following 
illustrations provide examples of the activities that engaged students. 

Students appeared to be very attentive when attending the course “ Secondary ; ELTMethods: Developing Oracy 
Skills”. Students in this lesson were asked to experience various activities after the lecturer introduced relevant 
classroom language skills for effective spoken interaction. Here are two examples in relation to direct instruction 
and small group work. 

T’5 and Lesson’ 9 (3:40-3:55pm): Good start to lesson by outlining the purposes of this class and using 
ppt slides to refer to key’ knowledge points of organizing stages for a speaking lesson. Students were 
interested and keen to learn. The lecturer involved all the students in his introduction. This part was 
delivered well with direct instruction successfully utilized. Students maintained their interests during the 
10 minute direct teaching (Student engagement to DI scored 5). 

T’5 and Lesson’ 9 (3:55-4:08pm): The lecturer divided students into small groups to do the 1st speaking 
task on the topic of “Getting to know your group". Students were fully engaged in this activity’ by 
introducing each other’s likes or dislikes. It was a helpful warm-up teaching exercise to arouse their 
interests (Student engagement to SGW scored 5). 

Students appeared highly motivated in both classroom discussion and performance activities in the module 
“Advanced English Proficiency through the Media & Developing Oracy”. This module encouraged students to 
construct their own theories and pedagogies of L2 oracy development through dialogue, reflection and critical 
response. It provided students with an understanding of theory and pedagogical practice in oracy development 
(Department of English-HKIEd, 2009), as seen from the following notes: 

T’2 and Lesson’ 4 (4:40-4:48pm): The lecturer gave a general introduction by posting a question “Do 
you think storytelling can be helpful to children s language development? Why? ” to draw students ’ 
attention. Students were very interested in this topic ‘using storytelling for developing oracy’. They 
actively discussed what they thought (Student engagement to CD scored 5). 

T’2 and Lesson’ 4 (5:20-6:00pm): Students were asked to work in small groups to practise retelling the 
given stories “The Lilypad’’ or “Mousie’s Adventures’’ and to present their group work to the class 
afterwards. Each group member needed to take a part. The students were listening carefully while the 
presenters were retelling their parts of stories. They all enjoyed this activity very much (Student 
engagement to PA scored 5). 

Table 2 shows that the majority of students seemed to involve in their learning when their lecturers or tutors used 
the first three teaching activities or strategies direct instruction, classroom discussion and small group work. 

3.2 Classroom Interaction Including Teacher-Student and Peer-Peer Interactions 

Table 3 represented the records on classroom interaction including teacher-student and peer-peer interactions. 
The mean scores were estimated on the basis of five-point rating scale from 1 (never) to 5 (very often). The ten 
specific items which described the general information about communication situations were as follows: 
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Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations of Classroom Interaction Data 


Items 

Mean 

SD 

I: The teacher encouraged students to actively participate in the 

classroom activities. 

4.00 

0.45 

II: The teacher used students’ multicultural backgrounds in organizing 

activities. 

2.18 

0.60 

Ill: The teacher worked as a resource person supporting and enhancing 
students’ investigation. 

2.64 

0.81 

IV: The teacher worked as a facilitator scaffolding students and 
promoting classroom interaction. 

3.73 

0.65 

V: In general, the teacher-student interactions appeared cohesive and 
productive. 

3.64 

0.50 

VI: Students were involved in the communication of sharing ideas with 
each other when working together. 

3.64 

0.67 

VII: It appeared that most students preferred to work in neighboring 
groups rather than being assigned by the teacher. 

3.45 

0.93 

VIII: There was less interaction among students who were assigned to 
be in mixed groups that comprised local Hong Kong students and 

Mainland Chinese students. 

2.55 

0.82 

IX: Different dialects used by Hong Kong students and Mainland 
students affected their interaction during group discussion. 

2.27 

0.90 

X: In general, there was a high proportion of student talk and positive 
interaction among students. 

2.64 

1.03 


The first three high mean scores were Item I (4.00), Item IV (3.73) and Item V (3.64). Teachers’ stimulating 
activities and students’ active participation led to a positive teacher-student interaction in general. Notes on the 
module “Adolescent Literature in the ESL Classroom ” support this finding: 

T’3 and Lesson’ 6 (10:30-ll:30am): ...There were also well-spaced and informative tasks for students to 
complete during the lecture which maintained student engagement impressively (Item I & IV scored 4). 

(10:35-10:55am): To make sure students stayed on the right track, she walked around to monitor the 
progress and to give positive comments. She also provided guidance and assistance to the students. 
Mutual respect between the teacher and the students was observed (Item V scored 4). 

Students appeared to like forming neighboring groups comprised familiar students to achieve pleasant 
student-student communication. Such grouping behavior could be seen in the notes of “Primary’ ELT Curriculum”. 
This module examined the principal components for planning a primary ELT curriculum in accordance with a 
task-based approach. It provided students with opportunities to gain insights into the development of teaching 
plans and become competent in developing English enrichment programs for primary pupils (Department of 
English-HKIEd, 2009). The lecturer often enabled students to participant in teaching activities in small groups to 
experience different ways of school-based curriculum design: 

T’4 and Lesson’ 7 (3:00-3:35pm): Students were asked to complete Task 1 in the handouts in groups by 
analyzing objectives for coherent language teaching. There were 23 students (9 local HK+14 MC). 
Students who were familiar with each other would sit together before the lesson started. 6 neighboring 
groups were formed by themselves depending on prior acquaintance (2 were host groups, 3 were MC 
groups and 1 was a mixed group). Most of them appeared to actively engage in group discussion and 
stayed on the required tasks (Item VII scored 4). 

Item VIII (2.55) and Item X (2.64) got relatively lower scores across the ten items. This indicated that when 
unfamiliar students worked in a mixed group, most of them appeared to be reluctant to interact. An example from 
observation of the “ Primary> ELT Curriculum” supported this: 

T’4 and Lesson’ 7 (3:00-3:35pm): It was noted that when the MC students met unfamiliar HK student in a 
group, they seemed to have less communication than the other 5 groups because the students would 
sometimes switch their mother tongue (a colloquial Chinese-shanghai dialect and Cantonese) for clearer 
explanation so that this mixed groups of students sometimes seemed to be unwilling to join in their 
discussion (Item VIII scored 3 & Item X scored 2). 
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This example also showed use of different dialects or linguistic difference between students may inevitably affect 
their communication. 

Item II (2.18) that examined cultural awareness of a diverse student body was weak despite the fact that there were 
cases in which teachers acknowledged cultural differences of their students: 

T’l and Lesson’ 1 (11:30-11:40am): The lecturer introduced students to the researcher before class (9 
HK students, 8 MC exchange students studying for Module II and 2 Korean exchange students for 
Module 1). This was the first time that the teacher had precisely identified her students’ different cultural 
backgrounds because she used to misrecognize the MC students as Koreans (Item II scored 2). 

T’5 and Lesson’ 9 (3:55-5:12pm): There were 20 students (6 localHK+14 MC+1 Canadian student) in 
this lesson. 5 groups were formed by the lecturer. Of these 5 groups, 3 were MC groups and 2 were mixed 
groups (One comprised of 2 HK and 1 Canadian. The other involved 3 HK and 3 MC). 
(5:12-5:28pm): 77?e lecturer re-grouped students into 4 big groups to do Task 4: ‘For & against ’. Again, 
different mixed groups were formed. Students with multicultural backgrounds were encouraged to work 
together (Item II scored 4). 

Overall, the higher figures above led us to see a generally good teacher-student communication. Whereas, the less 
high mean scores showed that peer (Hong Kong students) to peer (Mainland Chinese students) interaction turned 
out to be weak. However, the majority of students preferred to form neighboring groups with their familiar 
counterparts in activities. Although teachers’ awareness of cultural identity was estimated the lowest, the given 
examples demonstrated that two teacher was more conscious of noticing their students’ multicultural backgrounds 
and putting them together to study. 

4. Discussion 

The study results have revealed several factors. One was that teacher-student interaction in class was generally 
positive although some teachers saw the students as one homogeneous body rather than two cultural cohorts. The 
other was that it confirmed the finding by Lam (2006) who reported that the interaction between Hong Kong and 
Mainland students was problematic. As Figure 1 shows: 


Teacher 



HK Student 


ML Student 


Figure 1. Classroom Interaction 


This study has also found that linguistic difference and cultural background were the main factor affecting 
student interaction. Both Hong Kong and Mainland students appeared not to voluntarily work in a mixed group 
unless required by their teachers. They usually formed a neighbouring group that comprised friends or familiar 
classmates. This phenomenon could be explained by a principle of homophily which “structures network ties of 
every type including friendship, work, support...and other types of relationships” (McPherson et al., 2001, 
p.415). The effect of the principle is that “people’s personal networks are homogeneous with regard to many 
sociodemographic, behavioural and intrapersonal characteristics” (McPherson et al., 2001, p.415). Homophily in 
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social networks promotes more contact between people with similar ethnical, cultural and educational 
backgrounds than with those who are different from them. Students only concentrated on small social groups in 
which they had close ties between members. It occurred in the classroom setting of the study and it was common 
to see that students were more inclined to interact with those like themselves. This tendency, unfortunately, did 
not draw their teachers’ sufficient attention when they engaged students in various teaching classes. 

This homophily principle in student relationships are evidence to ascertain that Hong Kong and Mainland 
Chinese students cannot be generalised as a homogenous group. Different historical, social, cultural and 
educational backgrounds have made the two groups of students different from each other regardless that both 
groups of students are rooted in the Confucian heritage culture. However, it is argued that this phenomenon 
limits students’ social worlds in the way that they get information, form a certain attitude, and experience 
interaction. The less interaction they had in class, the more social distance existed. Teachers need to be more 
aware of their learner behaviours and attitudes to learning and interaction so that they can consider modifying 
teaching practices to increase classroom interactions. 

Most teachers showed an enthusiasm to apply different kinds of teaching strategies to ensure an effective 
transmission of subject knowledge. However, they seemed less concerned with student interaction, especially the 
peer to peer interaction of the two groups of students. One reason behind seemed to be relevant to teachers’ 
willingness to teach culturally diversified students. The rapid change of student composition made them think 
about new ways of coping with the situation that they had never experienced before; the other might be that the 
problems in classroom interaction were unavoidable in the eyes of teachers because the two groups of students 
differed both linguistically and culturally. This view was demonstrated by a few approached teachers who stated 
that they could do nothing to change the situation or promote their interaction. However, classroom interaction in 
such a multicultural teaching and learning environment should consist not only of effective teacher-student 
interaction but also effective peer to peer interaction. 

Nevertheless, studies have identified that large classes and heavy curriculum content seemed to discourage 
academic staff from prioritizing peer interaction from the pedagogic perspective, so a planned and intentional 
fostering interaction is limited available (Arkoudiset al., 2010). Therefore, a potential obstacle to peer interaction 
is most likely to be caused on teaching side. Literature suggests effective teaching strategies enhance peer 
connections in the classroom, increase rapport and promote adjustment (Processer & Trigwell, 2006; Westwood, 
2008). It was noted that a combination of two or three teaching strategies was a common practice in this study. 
Integration of English teaching strategies such as group work, cooperative learning and problem solving was 
well handled by teachers and was well received by most students. In the process of promoting peer interaction, 
teachers should prioritise the interactional features of strategies that encourage social interaction through 
working together. Particularly in a multilingual and multicultural classroom in Hong Kong, for example, group 
strategies can provide opportunities for diverse learners to learn how to cooperate and construct knowledge 
together and how to tolerant cultural difference and accept divergent opinions (Brady, 2006). Therefore, teachers 
should purposefully take advantage of group strategies to enhance and sustain student interaction. In the case of 
the higher education in any countries, the group activities should include both local and non-local students in the 
process of learning. 

Group work, no matter how large or small, is a desired strategy in higher education because university highly 
values “the development of teamwork and interpersonal skills’’ (Grajczonek, 2009, p. 105). Grouping students to 
work together to establish a sense of common identity is helpful for teaching diverse learners. The more students 
communicate, the less misconception they have. It not only increases students’ proactive engagement and 
develops independence, but also encourages social interactive skills and enhances communication (Westwood, 
2008). By constructing knowledge interactively, students are able to learn from peers and benefit from the help 
of the more capable students through scaffolding. A purposeful selection and preparation of group work is 
necessary to achieve educational and social outcome. To promote students to interact, teachers must be culturally 
sensitive to get to know their diverse student body and learning styles. After that, teachers should mix students 
up in groups because mandatory group work offers opportunities for them to talk and enhance their rapport. 
Consciously mixing diverse students to assign groups tasks or group projects should be helpful for positive 
interaction. The mandatory mixed grouping could be managed randomly in a non-face-threatening manner, e.g., 
assigning a number (of 1, 2 and 3... 10) to each student, and let all students with the same number get together in 
groups. When the homophily principle limits their interactional pattern with dominant classmates, mandatory 
mixed groups help lessen such a negative effect and enhance peer interactions within the curriculum by a 
systematic plan. It should contribute to broadening the connection among students and providing students with 
mixed styles of learning perspectives. 
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5. Conclusion 

In summary, this study has captured several aspects of learning and teaching in the social cultural context in 
Hong Kong. Firstly, this study was conducted in the current climate in which students from diverse cultural 
backgrounds (mostly Mainland Chinese) are seeking higher education in Hong Kong’s universities. The study 
results generally showed that some teachers seemed to lack awareness of teaching multicultural students in their 
classes and the peer interaction between local and Mainland students appeared weaker than non-mixed groups. 
The research findings are significant to higher education in Hong Kong and Mainland China since the findings 
are providing an understanding of interaction problems and how to use group strategies for the enhancement of 
classroom interaction among diverse learners. Only a few strategies that can facilitate to include student 
interaction have been discussed, but how to systematically construct a set of inclusive strategies other than group 
strategies to effectively enhance and sustain peer interaction in multicultural classrooms should be further 
explored and discussed. 

Secondly, this study was a single case study because of time and space limitations. Ideally, more universities in 
Hong Kong could be investigated and more subjects could be included to generate more significant evidence and 
arguments in future research. For example, methodologically speaking, quantitative survey and qualitative 
interviews can be used to obtain more empirical research findings. Despite the limitation, the study results 
should not only make recommendations for curriculum design and teaching practices, but also have a potential 
impact on quality learning and teaching in universities other than those in Hong Kong in the context of 
intemationlisation. 
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